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A BRONZE FALCON 


orus, the god whose form was the falcon, has associations 

in ancient Egypt which go back to the shadowy ages be- 

hind the period known to us from written records. He 
was revered in a cult well-established in the Late Predynastic 
Period (dated in round numbers from 3400 to 3200 B.C.). By 
this time he was the principal deity of both north and south 
Egypt; the king was identified with him and received a “Horus 
name” in addition to his own. Horus had belonged to the north, 
to the region of the Delta where the Nile reaches the sea through 
self-created channels, and the spread of his cult was a corollary 
to the upstream expansion of the more international and highly 
developed northern civilization. Throughout historical times in 
Egypt, the worship of Horus remained dominant. His shrines 
and temples of various periods were to be found up and down 
the Nile valley, and towns such as Edfu were his sanctuaries. 

Horus was, essentially, a sky-god.' Like many major deities 
in other pantheons, he acquired a multiplicity of aspects, some 
by gradual evolution, some by association with a lesser or related 
divinity. Over the centuries the manifestations and legends of 
Horus became increasingly involved. Theological confusion was 
inevitable and never completely disentangled; attempts to sys- 
tematize religious thought merely stepped on sensitive toes and 
fostered further complications. But despite changes, the charac- 
ter of Horus as a celestial deity remained uppermost. 

The association of a bird with a sky-god is understandable and 
the identification of the falcon and Horus was made very early. 
Although the god was shown in a variety of forms, the usual 
representations of him were as a falcon or falcon-headed man. 
The tormer ts the most common and the earliest known. It is in 
this guise that he appears in The Art Museum, a handsome 
bronzé figure presented by Carl Otto von Kienbusch ‘06 (Page 
and Cover). The bird is shown without the crowns of Upper 
and Lower Egypt, which he sometimes wears; a necklace incised 
across the breast is the only addition to an otherwise naturalistic 
representation. The feathers are marked by incision, as are de- 
tails around the eye, but the sleek and sensitive modelling in 

1 For a brief account of the various aspects of Horus, cf. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, 
From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 2o5ff. 


* Acquired in 1953 for the C. O. von Kienbusch, Jr., Memorial. Accession num- 
ber 53-76. Height, 0.243 m. Photograph by Reuben Goldberg. 
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itselt portrays the alert and powerful falcon The simplic itv of 


treatment, somewhat mannered and sophisticated, is character 
istic Of late Egyptian sculpture, of the Saitic Period (663-525 
B.C.) or generations immediately tollowing.' Behind the Prince 
ton piece is a continuous tradition of three thousand years on 
more, a heritage of which only Egypt could boast. FF]. 


‘Mr. C. H. Rogers, Curator in the Department of Biology, in kind respons 
to my query, reports that the details are insufhcient for a closer identification of 
the falcon, 

‘Cf. the basalt statue in New York with the cartouche of Nektanebos IL who 
reigned trom 359-341 BA Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 2q, 1994, 
pp. 186-187); this has suggestions of the stvle of the Ptolemaic Period which began 
not much later. For contrast, cf. the rather massive, heavy treatment of the early 
dynasties (Georg Steindortl, Die Aunst der Agypter, Leipzig, 1928, pp. ie, 192 
19%, 306) and the rounded, eclegant manner of the Middle and New Kingdoms 
(ihid., p. 218; W. C. Hayes, The Scepter of Egypt, p. 184; Les Antiquites égyp 
liennes, grecques, etrusques, romaines et gallo-romaines du Vusee de Mariemont, 
Bruxelles, 1g52, B46), as well as the dry, conventionalized stvle of the Prolemaix« 
Period (Etienne Drioton, Egyptian Art, Arts, Inc., New York, rq5jo, p. 148 
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A FLORENTINE MADONNA AND CHILD 


MONG the Italian pictures in the Art Museum is a Madonna 
and Child (Fig. 1) that until now has escaped all but 
passing mention.’ A more extended presentation of the 

picture is fitting, for it stands as a typical product of the mid- 
Trecento in Florence, that period of many lesser tastes and 
talents working in the wake of a few mayor masters—G lotto, 
the St. Cecilia Master, and Bernardo Daddi. 

In the Princeton panel the halt-length Madonna and Child 
are represented in one of the many variations on the theme, 
wherein the Virgin carries the Child in the crook of her arm 
while the Child grasps the symbolic goldfinch, much as any 
child might clutch a rattle or other plaything.’ With timeless 
maternal instinct the mother holds the “bambino” type of Child 
tenderly yet firmly; he reciprocates the affection not by psycho- 
logical contact with the mother but by gently touching he 
enfolding hand. The robust infant is semi-nude, with only the 
left shoulder and arm and the lower torso and legs draped in a 
white toga decorated with a delicate gold pattern. An amulet 
hangs from his neck to serve as a protective device against evil 
forces. 

The Virgin is garbed in a deep blue mantle trimmed with a 
decorative gold border and a simple red tunic brocaded with 
a gold floral pattern. In contrast to the close physical contact 
between the two figures is the Virgin's pensive gaze beyond the 
Child's presence to his future rdle as Savior. The tension be- 
tween physical contact and psychological separation is height- 
ened by the emphatic interlocking of the large, lightly stamped 
haloes. In turn, the haloes establish approximate tangents with 

Accession number g14. Height, m.; width, m. Tempera on wood. 
Presented to the Art Museum by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. The picture was men 
tioned and attributed to the school of Bernardo Daddi by F. J. Mather, Jr. (Art 
and Archaeology, XX, Sept., 1925, p. 147) and by W. B. McCormick (/nternational 
Studio, LXNXNNI, Sept., 1925, p. 496). More recently the panel was mentioned and 
attributed to a follower of Jacopo del Casentino by Dorothy C. Shorr (The Christ 
Child in Devotional Images in Italy during the XIV Century, New York, 1054. 
Pp. 173, reproduced on p. 174). As Mrs. Shorr notes in the introduction to this 
excellent iconographical study, the attributions are derived from those suggested 
by Prof. Ottner (see below, Note 4). 

“For the many Trecento variations on the type of Virgin and Child see D.C. 


Shorr, op. cit. For the various interpretations of the goldfinch see H. Friedmann, 
The Symbolic Goldfinch, Pantheon Books, 1946, Chapter I. 
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the tooled Gothic arch that gives definition to the gold ground 
and repeats the simple, ogival shape of the frame. 

In the plinth beneath are the words SALVE REGINA, an 
obviously repainted inscription, while the gable above is filled 
with a roundel of God the Father in the act of benediction and 
three interlaced tretfoils. The panel is in quite good condition, 
excepting a horizontal crack at the level of the overlapping 
hands of the Virgin and Child. Fortunately, there has been 
little repainting, as the even craquelure testifies. 

This Madonna and Child offers an excellent opportunity to 
observe a hybrid and provincial style compounded from two 
closely related tendencies in Florentine painting of the second 
quarter of the Trecento, the major tradition of Bernardo Daddi 
and the minor one of Jacopo del Casentino.* Particularly Dad- 
desque are the strongly vertical draping of the Virgin's mantle 
with its gently undulant contour, or the facial type and head 
structure of the Child with the deeply receding hair line and 
the firmly rounded chin and nose.* 

But more dominant are the characteristics of the style of 
Jacopo del Casentino. It is understandable that clearly Dad- 
desque features should appear in a work by a follower of Jacopo, 
for he himself leaned heavily on the model of Bernardo Daddi, 
as well as borrowing directly from the Sienese. His taste also 
inclined less successfully to the monumental strain in the style 
of the Giottesques. His was a talent that consistently derived 
rather than invented.” Jacopo’s Madonna and Saints in the 
Kaiser-Friedrich-Museum or a Madonna in the Lanz collection, 
a work trom the shop, effectively demonstrate these mixed in- 
clinations.® 

The most specific link between the Princeton Madonna and 
Jacopo’s style is found in the striking similarity of the facial 
features of the Virgin to those of the angels in one of the master’s 

‘In an oral attribution given in 1940, Prof. Offner suggested the picture to be 
a provincial Florentine work of circa 1340, Close to the style of Jacopo del Casen 
tino. 

‘ See, for example, the draping of the Virgin in the Madonna in Mr. Berenson’s 
collection (R. Oftner, Corpus of Florentine Painting, Sec. 111, Vol. Il, New York, 
1930, pl. NIT) and the Child in Bernardo Daddi's great polyptych from S. Pan 
crazio now in the Ufhzi (ibid., pl. NIV®). 

‘See R. Oftner, Studies in Florentine Painting, New York, 1927. pp. 23-42, for 


the definitive characterization of the style of Jacopo del Casentino, 


Ottner, Corpus, Sec. HI, Vol. IL, pls. and LXNN. 
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Fig. 1. 


Panel Painting in Princeton 
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Fig. 2. Detail of Altarpiece by Jacopo del Casentino 
in the Ufhzi Gallery 
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major works, the Sf. Bartholomew altarpiece in the Ufhzi (Fig. 
2). Broader relationships to Jacopo’s style are the simplified 
bulkiness without weight of the figures and the air of provincial- 
ism that pervades the Princeton picture. Jacopo’s was among the 
most provincial styles in Florentine art of the period, a quality 
detectable in the relative crudeness of his technique, the sche- 
matic nature of his modelling and the frequent gaucherie of 
his compositions. The degree of provincialism of the Princeton 
Madonna is revealed by the emphasis on the boldly schematic 
lines of bodily contour and facial features, or the timid sugges- 
tion of modelling in such parts as the torso of the Child and the 
hands and face of the Virgin. The works produced in America 
by the early anonymous limners show such characteristics of 
style, although at root they are related to the sophisticated tend- 
encies of a parent school. 

The Princeton Madonna may therefore be given to a hand 
definable as follows: a provincial Florentine painter closely in- 
fluenced by Jacopo del Casentino and more remotely by Ber- 
nardo Daddi. As tor the date of the panel, the decade of the 
1340s may be reasonably suggested, for by then the second 
generation of Trecento Florentines had flourished and given 
models to a host of minor followers. 

seyond individuals, tendencies, and specific decades is a larger 
aspect proclaiming the Princeton panel to be Florentine to the 
core. This is the intensely rational and geometric organization 
that allows the eye to reconstruct the Composition by adding 
segment to segment which in turn fit into clearly imaginable 
squares, rectangles and triangles.* In Sienese style a total linear 
“network” unites and dominates any single composition, while 
in the Florentine mode over-all decorative connectives are sub- 
ordinated to an explicit geometric discipline. In terms of its 
abstract geometry even so modest a picture as our Madonna is 
a link’ in an unbroken Florentine lineage whose geometric 
clarity was crystallized by such towering forces as Giotto and 
Masaccio. 

Marvin J. Eisenberg 


Tibid., pls. NLVI to NLVI® (whence our Fig. 2). 

“In a recent article devoted to an early Quattrocento altarpiece now at The 
Cloisters, Prof. Meiss makes illuminating comments on this geometric factor in 
Florentine style (“An Early Altarpiece from the Cathedral of Florence,” Bulletin 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, NIL, June, 1954, p. go4). 
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DRAWINGS BY THE SCULPTOR AUGUSTIN PAJOU 
IN THE ART MUSEUM 


srupy, “The Drawings of the Sculptor Augustin Pajou in 

the U.S...” which recently appeared in The Art Bulletin, 
was limited in scope and in the number of illustrations. 
In it figured only five drawings from The Art Museum whose 
collections are enriched by more than sixty sheets drawn by 
Pajou in Italy. The ones which I would like to add here belong 
to an early period in the life of the artist, formative years as 
a pensionnaire of the French Academy in Rome including his 
return voyage to France.* 


A 


Among the drawings in Princeton which we wish to repro- 
duce here, first place goes to three studies of the Apostles by 
Camillo Rusconi in St. John Lateran in Rome. In his article 
on these figures, an admirably clear and methodical exposition 
of difhcult problems, Rudolf Wittkower® shows the impor- 
tance of this series for the exportation of Rusconi’s ideas by 
sculptors returning to France, such as Bouchardon who, accord- 
ing to the A becedario of Mariette, “made of Andrew a terracotta 


1M. Bentsovich, The Art Bulletin NNXNV, 1953. pp. 2q5tl 

> The drawings came to Princeton through the bequest of the late Dan Fellows 
Platt ‘g5, of Englewood, New Jersey, but we do not know their previous history. 
One of the sources of drawings by Pajou is traced as tollows. The architect, 
Charles de Wailly (1729-1798), was a friend of Pajou; his widow married M. de 
bourcroy, state counsel. Alexandre Lenoir, in cataloguing the bust of Wailly by 
Houdon given by the widow of the sitter, wrote: “at M. de Fourcroy’s . one 
may see a valuable collection of drawings by this well-known artist |Pajou 
whose merits are far beyond the excellent reputation he enjoys” (Catalogue du 
Musce des Monuments Francais, \nnée 1806, p. 239). So, Payou, de Wailly and 
his widow, wife of M. de Fourcroy, this is the sequence of ownership of Pajou 
drawings remaining in France. Pajou executed a bust of Madame de Wailly (now 
in the collection of Baroness Cassel van Doorn, U.S.A.) 

iMr. Platt usually pencilled on the back of a drawing the name of the dealer 
from whom he purchased it; such notation is lacking in the case of the drawings 
by Pajou, but the entry of a price in English currency on the back of each in 
Mr. Platt’s hand suggests that they were bought in England. The date, 1925, 
on two drawings (48-yor amd 48-445) indicates the time of purchase. Since each 
drawing also bears, in another hand-writing, a number preceded by the letter 
F—possibly an inventory of the de Fourcroy collection—the group was a unit 
before Mr. Platt acquired it. Ed. 

‘Rudolf Wittkower, “Die vier Apostelstatuen des Camillo Rusconi im Mittel 
schiff von S. Giovanni in Laterano in Rome,” Zeitschrift f. bildende Kunst bo 


1g26, p. 27. 
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modelled for his own use.’’* Forty years later Rusconi’s lesson 
continued to be of value to a student of the French Academy 
in Rome, Pajou, then aged twenty-six. 

Of the twelve statues, Pajou chose for his studies the three 
made by Rusconi between 1708 and 1718. They are, in their 
chronological order: Saints John, Matthew, and James the 
Great (Figs. 1-3).° If Rusconi and others encountered difliculties 
in adapting their statues spatially to the niches by Borromini, 
Pajou preferred, in his studies, to set the figures in free space 
and to disregard the vertical and horizontal axes which framed 
the statues as columns and entablature. The effect of this is most 
clearly felt in Pajou’s drawing of St. Matthew (Fig. 2)° which 
has a certain lack of equilibrium. The statue is Rusconi’s chef 
doeuvre which attains a unity between the corporeal and 
dynamic motif—that of the body and of the garments which fall 
in natural folds, not as though on a mannikin. But Pajou wished 
primarily to concentrate on the appearance of intellectual force 
emanating from the face. He even changed his point of view 
in front of the statue which he drew not full-face like the others, 
but a bit from the right, thus stressing the profile. 

In the drawing of St. John (Fig. 1), slightly cropped at the 
left, Pajou successfully portrays the emotion of the apostle, who 
stands by the stylized eagle and holds book and pen, and strives 
to overcome the difhiculty of rendering the head thrown back 
in a movement characteristic for the inspired apostle but fore- 
ing the sketcher to use pronounced foreshortening to convey the 
upward glance. Later in his career, Pajou was to use his im- 
pression of St. John in designing the Du Barry as Hebe, the 
pose of which follows the axes of Rusconi’s statue in reverse." 

Ph. de Chenneviéres and A. de Montaiglon, Abecedario de P. J. Mariette. It is 
impossible not to think here of the two models in Nimes (see Note 5). 

5 Pajou indicates, “St. James the Less by Rosconi” in his sketch (Fig. 3), but this 
must be a mistake on his part. Certainly the apostle represented as a pilgrim is 
St. James the Great. As to St. James the Less, this statue was done by Angelo de 
Rossi. Cf. Abbate Filippo Titi, Descrizione delle pitture, sculpture et architteture 
esposte al publico in Roma, Rome 176%, p. 215. The drawing of the first of these 
statues, that of Andrew, is lacking at Princeton. Two of the bozzetti by Rusconi are 
at the Musée de Peinture at Nimes, France: of St. Andrew and St. Matthew. Ac- 


cording to the letter kindly sent by the curator, D. Costa, the latter is mutilated to 
the point of being now unrecognizable. 

® Accession number 48-407; height, 0.917 m.; width, 0.214 m. Black pencil. 

7 Accession number 48-414; height, 0.422 m.; width, 0.222 m. Black pencil. 

“Cf. the illustration in H. Stein, A. Pajou, p. 130; formerly in the Beurdeley 
Collection. 
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As to St. James (Fig. 3),” his walking motion is accented by 
the articulation of the body and the amplitude of the garments 
which are arranged on an axis which crosses that of the body. 

In the course of his career in France, Pajou was commissioned 
to make a large number of projects for funerary monuments, a 
very remunerative business. The Art Museum owns several 
sketches made before monuments in Rome and meant to be 
used later.'" We reproduce here only one (Fig. 4),"' less known 
than that of the monument of Urban VIII, also at Princeton. 
It is the monument of Cardinal Michele Bonelli (1541-1598) at 
Santa Maria sopra Minerva, the architecture of which is attrib- 
uted to Carlo Rainaldo, according to Abbate F. Titi.’® with 
statues executed by various sculptors. The Latin epitaph did 
not hold the attention of the artist who scarcely indicated it 
and lost patience alter three lines, although he signed and dated 
his study clearly. 

The study of the saints “after Pietro Bianchi” (Fig. 5)'* must 
have been done at St. Peter's after a mosaic copy of the original 
painting relegated to Santa Maria degli Angioli alle Terme and 
representing The Conception of the Virgin and Saints. As a 
copy after a painting, this sketch is an exception in the works 
of Pajou and one may see in it a concession to the Director of 
the French Academy at Rome, Natoire, who in certain of his 
Roman paintings seems to imitate this Pietro Bianchi, called 
“Creatura.” 

We know that Pajou has been questioned as the author of 
the sketch, Apollo and Marsyas (Fig. 6), a large composition 
full of crude revelry.'® All the same, in front of the drawing itselt 
and in comparison with other compositions by the artist in The 


Art Museum, we who have had this privilege do not hesitate to 
recognize the same hand. 

There remain the sketches “after nature,” as Pajou, another 
“fou du dessin,” labelled them, for no practical or didactic pur- 


* Accession number 48-417; height, 0.917 m.; width, 0.226 m. Black pencil 

Benisovich, figs. g and to. 

1! Accession number 48-450; height, o.28 m.; width, o.217 m. Pen and wash 

12 Accession number 48-449; height, o.g06 m.; width, o.265 m. Black pencil 
pen and wash. 

is Abbate F. Titi, op.cit., p. 160. 

14 Accession number 48-441; height, 0.263 m.; width, oor m. Black pencil 

1S Accession number 48-395; height, o.gg2 m.; width, o.2g5 m. Pen and wash 
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pose guided his pencil in drawing the roots of Rome, the gate 
of the French Academy (Mancini Palace), a donkey (Fig. 7),"° 
a beggar by a column “near the Guistiniani Palace” (Fig. 8)."' 

In returning to his native country, whence came the refusal 
to prolong his stay in Rome, Pajou stopped at Genoa and, faith- 
ful to his inclination to work in the manner of Bernini or 
Duquesnoy at Rome, he made studies after Puget at S. Maria 
de Carignano.'* 

On the eve of leaving Rome, Pajou received a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Abbé Barthelemy, author of Voyage en 
Italie, dated June 9, 1755.'° “A young sculptor named Pajou 
has just left. His talent suffices for a claim to your protection.” 
This letter in favor of a refractory young man representing in- 
clinations in opposition to the classicist instruction of the Acad- 
emy was, nevertheless, addressed to the Comte de Caylus, 
“crabbed and brusque antiquary” according to Diderot’s epi- 
gram. At sixty, toward the end of his artistic evolution, Pajou 
appears to have settled this debt with his triends and patrons 
in the classicist camp when he wrote to J. E. Dumont, sculptor in 
Rome, on January 11, 1791 in recommending to him the study 
of the chefs d’oeuvre of Greek sculpture: “their creators have 
attained perfection in studying nature from which they never 
deviated.’’*" 

Michel N. Benisovich 

i§ Accession number 48-448; height, 0.29 m.; width, 0.258 m. Pencil and wash 
on blue-gray paper. 

17 Accession number 48-444; height, 0.18 m.; width, o.124 m. Black pencil. 

1s St. Sebastian and Alessandro Sauli, both in The Art Museum. The former, 
accession number 48-447; the latter, 48-436. 

19 Cf. Correspondance des Directeurs. 


20 Letter quoted by G. Briére, Bulletin de la Société de Histoire de l'Art. 
Paris, 1923, p. 333. 
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RECENT ACQUISITIONS 
Ihe following objects were received during 1954: 


PAINTING 


Iver Rose, “Flower Vendor.” Be quest of Everett E. Rogerson 

Paulus Moreelse, “The Shepherdess.” Museum Purchase. 

Juriaean van Streeck, “Sull Life.” Museum Purchase 

Charles Louis Clérisseau, “Classical Landscape.” Museum Purchase The Caro 
line G. Mather Fund), 

Charles Jacques, “Shepherdess and Sheep.” Gift of the J. Lionberger Davis Art 
Trust. 

Claude Monet, “Meadow at Giverny.” Bequest of Henry kK. Dick ‘og 

Hans Diirer, “The Visitation.” Gift of Alastair B. Martin °38. 

South German, dated 1490, “The Descent into Hell.” The ©. O. von Atenbusch, 
Jr... Memorial Collection. 

Altdorter School, circa 1500, “Four Female Saints” and, on back, “Holy Family.’ 
Museum Purchase (The John Maclean Magie and Gertrude Magie Fund 

Giorgio Vasari (7), “Portrait of Alessandro de’ Media.” Museum Purchase The 
Caroline G. Mather Fund). 

Italian, 17th century, “Deposition.” Museum Purchase (The John Maclean Magis 
and Gertrude Magie Fund), 


Chih Pai-shih, “Crabs” and “Shrimps.” Gift of Wen Fong ‘52 


SCULPTURE 


Relief of standing male figure, Egyptian, VI Dynasty. The C. O. von Atenbusch, 
Jr... Memorial Collection. 

Iwo Egyptian, New Kingdom, statuettes: male head, seated baboon. Gift of J 
Lionberge) Davis "OO. 

Sculptor’s relief model, Egyptian, Saitic Period, Museum Purchase 

A. Faggi, “Pieta.” Gift of Mrs. Albert FE. McVitty. 

Constantin Meunier, “Smith.” Gift of the J. Lionberger Davis Art Trust 

Antione Bourdelle, “Esculape.” Gift of the J. Lionberger Davis Art Trust 

\ristide Maillol, “Kneeling Woman.” Gift of the J. Lionberger Davis Art Trust. 

Auguste Rodin, “Danaid.” Bequest of Mrs, Sam 8. Lewisolin. 

Relief of angel, Romanesque, second half of teth century. Museum Purchase 

Pair of wooden angels, School of Rheims, igth century. The CC. O. von Kien 
busch, Jr... Memorial Collection. 

Georg Kolbe, “Kneeling Girl.” Gift of the Friends of the Museum. 

Franz von Stuck, “Wounded Centaur” and “Amazon.” Gift of Hugh Trumbull 
Adams "35. 

German, 15th century, polychrome wood bust of Madonna and Child. The C. 
O. von Kienbusch, Jr.. Memorial Collection. 

German, circa 1500, “St. Thekla.” Gift of Alastair B. Martin "38. 


Carl Milles, “Diana.” Gift of the J. Lionberger Davis Art Trust. 


METAI 


Egyptian bronze figurines of Bes, ibis, and hippopotamus; Roman bronze figu 
rine of humped bull; Scandinavian bronze fibula. Gift of J. Lionberge 
Davis ‘oo. 


Luristan bronze finial in form of female figure. Museum Purchase (The Caroline 
G. Mather Fund), 
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Sino-Siberian bronze figurine of crouching deer. Museum Purchase 

Bronze hemispherical bowl, Greek, grd century B.C. Museum Purchase. 

Four Coptic bronze figurines of animals. Museum Purchase. 

Karly Christian bronze buckle with monogram. Museum Purchase (The Caroline 
G. Mather Fund), 

Iwo gold rings, earring, and buckle; gilt bronze weight with inlaid silver in 
scription; early Byzantine. Museum Purchase. 

Chinese finger guard and bronze figurine of Kwan Yin; Etruscan bronze cista 
handle in form of acrobat; Limoges enamel figure of Christ. Giff of Mrs. 
Albert E. McVitty. 

Bronze ku, Chinese, Shang Dynasty. Giff of the J. Lionberger Davis Art Trust. 

Nine bronze implements, two mirrors; Chinese, Chou and Han Dynasties. Gift 
of J. Lionberger Davis ‘oo, 

Iwo Chinese bronze figurines, two Siamese, one Libetan, one Nepalese. Gift of 
J. Lionberger Davis ‘vo. 


POTTERY AND CLA) 


Bull's head protome, Cappadocian (7), end millennium B.C. Gift of J. Lion- 
berger Davis ‘oo. 

Mould for relief of Kneeling man; Egyptian, Saitic Period, Gift of Frank J. Tano. 

Green-glazed female head; Hellenistic Egyptian. Museum Purchase 

Fight fragments of decorated Islamic bowls. Giff of Frank J. Tano. 

Pair of trilobe dishes: Urbino, 16th century. Gift of Stanley Mortimer ‘ro. 

Four bowls; Chinese, Sung and Ch'ten Lung Dynasties. Gift of J. Lionberger 
Davis ‘oo. 

Pair of Horsemen; Chinese, T'ang Dynasty. Gift of J. Lionberger Davis ‘oo. 


PRINTS 


Three etchings by John Taylor Arms. Presented by Mrs. Arms. 

Ihree prints by Lhomas H. Benton, George Grosz, and Antonio Frasconi., 
Gift of William M. Milliken ‘117. 

Iwenty-three prints by Roselle Davenport, Louis Lozowick, Grant Raymond, 
\. C. Webb, E. A. Abbey. Be quest of Henry K. Dick ‘oo. 

Hilbert S. Sabin, Jr.. “Shall We Gather at the River?” Gift of Mrs. C. F. W., 
McClure. 

Adja Yunkers, “Personal Epiphany.” Gift of Justus Bier. 

Lucas van Leyden, “St. Jerome” and “The Virgin and St. Anne.” Museum Pur- 
chase (The Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund). 

Iwenty-four prints by R. P. Bonnington, C. H. Shannon, and William Hogarth. 
Be quest of Henry K. Dick ‘oo. 

Fgidius Sadeler, “Holy Family” (after Diirer’s watercolor in the Albertina). Mu 
seum Purchase The Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund). 

jean Puvet, “The King pursued by the Unicorn.” Museum Purchase. 

Fifty-six prints by Cicéri, Daumier, A. Calame, Decamps, Gavarni, Villain, 
Isabey, Marlet, Nanteuil, Rouault. Bequest of Henry K. Dick ‘og. 

Three prints by Renoir and Manet. Bequest of Everett E. Rogerson. 


\. Diirer, “The Great Horse’: “Adam and Eve”: “Martyrdom of the Thousand.” 
Museum Purchase (The Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund). 
Iwo pages from Koberger Bible; Durer, “St. Jerome in his Study”; 16th cen 


tury copy of “Adoration of the Magi” on eth century chandelier in Aachen 
Cathedral. Bequest of Henry K. Dick ‘og. 

Seven prints by Hokusai, Katsukawa, Kivonaga, Shigenobu, and Utamaro. Be- 
quest of Henry K. Dick ‘og. 


1S 


DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS 


Clinton King, “Bridge of Sidi Rashid.” Bequest of Everett E. Rogerson, 

Jan van Os, “Still Life.” Museum Purchase (The Laura P. Hall Memorial Fund). 

Paul Potter, “Herd of Cows’; “Cow.” Museum Purchase (The Laura P. Hall 
Memorial Fund). 

7th century Dutch, “Ship.” Bequest of Henry kK. Dick ‘vg. 

William Collins, “Woman and Two Boys.” Bequest of Henry K. Dick ‘og. 

Thomas Rowlandson, “Market Scene”; “Village Square.” Bequest of kverett b. 
Rogerson. 

Ml. W. Lurner, Dover.” Beque st of Henry AK. Dick 

Sixteen sketches by Daumier. Bequest of Mrs. Sam A. Lewisohn. 

Edgar Degas, “Dancers,” pastel. Bequest of Henry K. Dick ‘og. 

Auguste Lepére, “ Thann: Cathedral.” Gift of William Walker 

Marco Boschini, “John the Baptist Preaching.” Museum Purchase (The Caroline 
G. Mather Fund). 

16th century Italian, “Christ Child” and “Pilgrim.” Bequest of Henry kK. Dick 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Faience Horus Hawk head and winged scarab; Egyptian, XVIIL Dynasty. Giff 
of J. Lionberger Davis ‘oo, 

Faience lotus-shaped cup; Egyptian, NVIIL Dynasty. Museum Purchase. 

Group of faience aryballoi and figurines; Egyptian, Saitic Period. Museum Pur- 
chase. 

Glass unguentarium, Egyptian, late period. Gift of J. Lionberger Davis ‘vo. 

Seven Roman glass vessels. Gift of Mrs. Robert 8. Chapin, in memory of her 
husband. 

Painted glass snutl bottle; Darjeeling. Giff of Miss Lleanor Bowman. 

Mediaeval glass gem with crucifixion in relief; 14th century ivory mirror cover 
with two scenes trom “Le Roman de la Rose”; red lacquer snull bottle, 
Chinese, Chvien Lung Dynasty. Gift of Mrs. Albert MeVitty. 

Red lacquer dish; Chinese, 16th century. Gift of J. Lionberger Davis ‘vo. 

Iwo pages trom 16th century Byzantine lectionary; page from 16th century 
Slavonic Gospels. Museum Purchase (The Caroline G. Mather Fund). 
lapestry by Karel van Mander, “The Court of Francis 1” Gift of Hugh Trum- 

bull Adams °35. 


ART MUSEUM + PRINCE LON UNIVERSITY 


Ihe Art Museum, a section of the Department of Art and Archaeology of 
Princeton University, is intended to form a visible epitome of the history of art 
from earliest times to the present, that is, to cover the ground of the teaching by 
the Department. 

[he Museum is open daily from to A.M. to 12 noon, 2 to 4:30 P.M., Sundays 
from 2 to 5 p.M.; it is closed Thanksgiving Day, December 24-25, 31, January 1, 
Faster weekend, and from July 1 to September to. 


RECORD 


Ihe Record is published twice yearly. There is no subscription fee. Inquiries 
and requests may be addressed to the Editor, Miss Jones. 


THERE FRIENDS OF THE MUSEUM 


Ihe Friends of the Museum was organized in the Spring of 1950 to promote a 
wider interest in The Art Museum among alumni and friends, among the Uni 
versity and other communities; to enlarge the purchasing funds of the Museum 
in order to round out the collections with objects of quality useful in the teaching 


of the Department as well as for the enjoyment of the visiting public; to attract 
gifts of museum quality and to assist in the effort to obtain eventually a new 
building so very much needed for the adequate display of collections. Special lec 
tures and exhibitions are arranged tor the Friends. Annual memberships begin at 
five dollars. Inquiries may be addressed to any member of the Staff. 


STAFF 


Erxvest DeWatrtp 


Director, Curator of Renaissance and Modern Art 


Roperr A. 


4ssistant Director, Curator of American Art 


FRANCES Jones 


Assistant to the Director, Curator of Classical Art 


ANN C. DickINson 
Secretary 
M. FRIEND, JR. 


Curator of Mediaeval Art 


Grorce ROWLFY 


Curator of Far Kastern Art 


Francis F. A. Comsrock 


Curator of Prints and Drawings 


J 


